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Frederick the Great, Dr. Benjamin Franklin and the Emperor Napoleon. 
The Kempelen automaton was brought to America in 1826, making its home 
in Philadelphia, and was exhibited on Sixth street near Walnut. This historic 
automaton was consumed by fire on July .5, 1854, when the Chinese Museum 
and the Philadelphia National Theatre at Ninth and Chestnut streets were 
burned in the great fire of that year. J. F. M., Jr. 



OLD SILVER 

Mr. C. Hartman Kuhn has deposited on loan in the Museum a collection 
of twenty-three examples of silver, the work of English and American silver- 
smiths of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The oldest of the 
English pieces is a thirteen-inch paten with engraved arms in the centre, made 
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EARLY AMERICAN SILVER 



by John Martin Stocker and Edw. Peacock, which bears the date letter for 
1705. A companion piece, ten inches in diameter, was produced in 1727 in 
London by Thomas Mason. A tankard tray with armorial bearings is stamped 
with the mark of Robert Abercromby and the date 1740, while a pair of 
decanter coasters was made by Robert Hennell in 1785. Among the English 
pieces of the nineteenth century are a large cake basket by Robert Garrard 
(1810), and a knife, fork and spoon, of elaborate workmanship, belonging to 
the early Victorian period. 
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The group of American pieces, principally by Philadelphia silversmiths, 
contains some remarkably fine examples of late eighteenth century work, 
including an openwork brazier with wooden handle bearing the mark of Philip 
Syng (1780); a small porringer by Richard Humphreys (1775); a pair of 
tankards with hinged lids decorated with engraved arms, by John Myers 
(1796) ; two strainers, one by Kirk & Son, of Baltimore (1817), the other 
by Benjamin Halstead, of Philadelphia (1783) ; a covered saucepan by Joseph 
Richardson (about 1796) ; a small mug by Fletcher and Gardiner (1814), and 
a very interesting wine syphon, bearing the mark of Samuel Williamson 
(1796). The collection has been installed in a separate case in the main 
aisle of the East Gallery. 
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THE SHACKLETON COLLECTION OF ANTARCTIC SPECIMENS 

The collection of Antarctic specimens formed by the British expedition 
of 1907-1909, in charge of Sir Ernest H. Shackleton, which was presented 
by Sir Ernest to Mr. John H. McFadden and by the latter lent to the Museum, 
was installed in the Rotunda and opened to the public on June 5th. It will 
remain on exhibition during the summer. The following account has been 
contributed by Sir Ernest Shackleton himself. 

"The value of a Polar expedition apart from the knowledge of the work 
it has done, lies in the value of the scientific collection brought back by such 
an expedition. Until lately there has been a wide opinion that the stark 
Polar regions produce nothing but a large supply of ice and snow, but this 
is by no means the case. The whole story of the world in its earliest stages 
can be read as well in Polar regions as in the more temperate zones. 

"From the rocks of the Antarctic, we can tell what has happened in the 
changes of nature through the aeons that have gone by since the South Pole 
was a tropical country. 

"From the birds at present living there, we can trace the stages of 
evolution. To the student of nature, there is as much information to be 
gathered on signs in general as in any other part of the world. 

"The collection that is now finding a final home in Philadelphia presents 
the results of the British Antarctic expedition of 1907- 1909. There is no 
collection of a similar nature in the United States, and there is no Antarctic 
collection displayed in any other city of the world. 

"The method of collecting and preserving the various specimens is always 
done under hard conditions, and the results embodied in this collection comprise 
some three or four hundred specimens of marine fauna. 

"It would come as a surprise no doubt to the general public that life in 
the South Pole seas is as prolific as life in the Tropical seas. The reason is 
not far to seek. South Polar seas enjoy an equable temperature in the summer. 
The temperature of the sea is just above freezing in the winter and as a blanket 
of ice covers the ocean, the temperature below the ice remains the same. The 
result is that the seas swarm with life. 



